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In this study, the interview method was used to 
describe the characteristics of new elementary school teachers in an 
induction context. In particular, the research was designed to: (1) 
reveal new teacher motivations, attitudes, and expectations; (2) 
identify the concerns of beginning teachers and the support personnel 
itost helpful to beginning teachers; (3) assess the impact of the 
teaching context on the first year of teaching; and (4) reveal what 
changes in teacher practice beginning teachers would make in a new 
year. During the course of the school year, the nine clinical support 
teachers in the induction program administered an interview at three 
different times to 18 beginning teachers. The interview consisted of 
seven open-ended questions on teacher motivation, teacher attitudes, 
new teacher expectations, new teacher needs, sources of new teacher 
support, and the impact of the teaching context or teaching practice. 
An analysis of interview responses is offered and a comparison is 
made between these results and those of previous research on the 
topic. It is tentatively concluded that the teacher induction context 
may produce new teachers who are more motivated to continue teaching, 
more open to receiving support, and more focused on the instructional 
process during their initial teacher year. The verbatim interview 
questions and teaching characteristics are listed in tables. (JD) 
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CHARACrSllSTICS OF BEHNNING TBA(3ffiHS IN AN INDOCTKXJ (X»JTBXT 

Sandra J. Gdell 
IMiveraity of New ^Jexipo 

Stnictiared teacher induction programs have onerged across the coiintry« 
Eleven states have mandated induction programs for aill school districts, and 
21 other states are either piloting or planning state-wide induction efforts 
(Hai^ and Robards, 1987). As induction programs continue to emerge, it 
becomes increasingly important to characterize fully the beginning teacher 
within an induction context. 

Our previous research has been directed toward identifying those needs 
that are unique to beginning teachers undergoing induction to the teaching 
profession. This has been accomplished by observing the acttml functioning 
of an elenentary induction support program (Odell, 1986b), by recording the 
questions new elanentary teachers ask of induction support personnel across 
their first year of teaching (Odell, Loughlin ard. Ferraro, 1987), and by 
identifying the developmental level of teaching for new teachers using a 
Stages of Concerns questionnaire (Odell, 1987). In general, this research 
has ser^/ed to characterize the evolution of the new teacher and .tentatively 
to define the tjTpes of support needed in the induction of developing 
teachers. 

Ttie present research used the interview n^thod to describe ftirther the 
characteristics of new elei^ntary teachers in an induction context. In 
particular, the refcearch was designed: to reveal new teacher motivations, 
attitudes, and expectations; to identify the concerns of beginning teachers 
and the support personnel iiK^st helpful to beginning teachers; to assess the 
impact of the teaching context on the first year of teaching; and to reveal 
vrtiat changes in teacher practice new teachers would make in a new year. 
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Procedure 

The data were obtained within the context of a large-scaile elementary 
school teacher induction program that is a collaborative effort between a 
college of education and a major school district (Odell, 1986a). The 
subjects were 18 teachers, 16 female and 2 males, who were drawn randomly 
from 180 first-year elementary teachers receiving weekly induction support 
from 9 clinical support teachers. The clinical support teachers were veteran 
classroom teachers vdio were released from clsissroom duties in order to work 
full-time assisting the 180 beginning teachers. The 18 beginning teachers 
chosen for this study were aill recent graduates holding baccalaureate degrees 
iii elementary education. 

During the course of the school year, the clinical support teachers 
administered an interview three times to the 18 beginning teachers: during 
the first two weeks of school, after the mid-year holiday break i axKi in the 
last month of school. On the average, an interview took approximately 30 
minures to complete. 

The interview consisted of seven open-ended questions that were read to 
the beginning teacher by a clinical support teacher. Four of the seven 
questions were asked in each of the three interviews vfcile the r^naining 
three questions varied across the interviews. Each of the resultant 
interview questions was assumed to access one of the following seven 
characteristics: teacher motivation, teacher attitude, new teacher 
expectations, new teacher needs, sources of new teacher support, the impact 
of the teaching context, or teaching practice. The verbatim interidew 
questions and teaching characteristics are listed in Table 1. Veacher 
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Insert Table 1 about here^ 
responses to questions related to new teacher challenges/conceiTis were 
further subdivided into seven categories of needed support based on those 
used in a previous study, as shown Jji Table 2 ( Odell, Loughlin, and Ferraro, 
1987). 



Insert Table 2 about here. 
The interviews were tape recorded for later transcription and analysis. 
Teacher responses to the questions as rf^corded and transcribed were then 
tallied using verbatim phrases so as to create a description of new teachers 
in an induction context. 

Results 

In order to su mm a r ize the responses to the teacher motivation, teacher 
attitude, teacher expectation, sources of new teacher support, teaching 
context and teaching practice questions, the percentage of subjects giving a 
pstrticular response was determined* 

With respect to teacher motivation, durin/; Interview I nine different 
reasons were given by the 18 subjects for becc»ning a teachei . Enjoyment of 
children or school was cited by 66.7% of the new teachers, and was the most 
frequently cited motivation* Wanting to be a teacher since childhood was 
mentioned by 22.2%, and 16.7% mentioned being motivated by previoios teachers 
of their own. The remar 'ng responses were more individusdistic and followed 
no discernible trend. 
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In general, the new teacher attitude questions revealed that the new 
teachers had very positive feelings about teaching. In Interview II teachers 
were asked how they felt about their decision to te a teacher. All teachers 
but one responded positively with coimnents such as: "feels good," "right 
choice," "enjoy the profession," and "satisfied." The one other teacher said 
that she felt "good and bad depending on the day. " Interview III revealed a 
similarly positive attitude about teaching, with 100% of the nei^ teachers 
saying that they would decide to be a teacher if they had it to do over 
again. The expanded answers to this question, such as "Teaching is 
challaiging," "I love working with the kids," and "I find teaching 
rewarding," also suggested uniformly positive attitudes about teaching. 

The teacher expectation question revealed that subjects more often aay 
that teaching is different than they expected than they say that it is the 
same as expected. Specifically, responses that teaching is different than 
expected encanpassed 88.5% , 94.4%, and 76.2% of all the expectation 
responses in Interviews I, II, snd III, respectively. Subjects were less 
consistent regarding the particular ways that teaching is different than they 
expected. In Interview I, 33% of the subjects said that teaching is more 
difficult than they expected, and 16.7% listed classroom management as 
different than expected. The ranaining responses specifically identifying 
the ways that teaching is different were quite variable and mentioned by only 
one new teacher. In Interview II, 16.7% of the -jubjects listed time 
management as more difficult than expected. In Interview III, 16.7% of the 
subjects responded that the work was harder than expected. All other 
responses to the expectation question in Interviews II and III were 
completely individual and demonstrated no particular pattern of response. 
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Sources of sxipport for new teachers were determined through two 
questions in Interviews I and II and through one question in Interview III. 
In response to the questions of vdxo has been helpftd in dealing with 
challenges and concerns faced by the new teachers, colleague teachers were 
identified by 58.4%, 55.6%, and 50% of the subjects, clinical support 
teachers were identified by 44.7%, 58.3%, and 83.3% of the subjects, and 
principals were listed by 13,9%, 13.9%, and 33,3% of the subjects in 
Interview I and II and III, respectively. Several other sources of support 
in dealing with concerns and facing challenges were identified but were 
listed by no more than one subject. There was a tendency, however, to list 
family maubers sLK^h as mother, spouse, and brother. 

The impact of tJie teaching context on teaching was explored in all 
three interviews by asking teachers vAiether there was anything about their 
school or COTmunity that malies teaching particularly easy or difficult. In 
all three interviews responses included factors that make teaching 
difficult. Parent or family difficulties comprised 36% of the 14 factors 
listed in Interview I, 46% of the 13 factors listed in Interview II, and 100% 
of the 7 factors listed in Interview III. No other factors related to 
difficulty were listed more than once. In terms of the factors that make 
teaching particularly easy, the modal factor in Interviews I, II, and II, 
respectively, was staff support (33.3%), parental support (45.4%) and, 
principal support (41.2%). 

One teacher-practice question, "What will you do differently next 
year?", was asked in Interview III. There were a total of 26 responses from 
the 18 new teachers, 50% of vAiich were related directly to instruction (e.g.. 
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"restructure the reading program," "plan more small-group instruction," 
"individualize instruction more"). The other 50% of the responses were 
related to changes the new teachers would make in their own behaviors (e.g., 
"relax more," "be more flexible," "set higher expectations for children"). 

New-teacher needs were determined through two questions in each of the 
three interviews. The responses to the questions of what are your biggest 
challenges and concerns were subdivided into seven categories of needed 
support, as shown previously in Table 2.. Table 3 lists the percentage of 
responses in each of the seven need categories for edl three ini:«rviews, as 
well as the mean percent responses for the three interviews combined. 



Insert Table 3 about here. 
By way of overview, instructional needs were identified most frequently 
in each interview occurring 36.4%, 56.8%, and 45.8% of the time in Interviews 
I, II, and III, respectively. System needs fell from 9.9% in Interview I to 
orJy 2.8% in Interview II, but increased to 20.8% in Interview III as the new 
teachers evinced concern over their job status for the ensuing school year. 
The resource, emotional, and parental categories received less focus with all 
percentages falling below seven percent. Management needs were identified 
frequently during Interview I (23.3%) and declined over time in Interviews II 
(13.4%) and III (8.3%) as teachers presumably became more effective in 
organizing the school day. Needs related to discipline remained fairly 
stable from Interview I (17.1%) to Interview II (18.7%) but fell somewhat at 
Interview III (12.5%). 
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Discussion 

The data presented above, obtained in a teacher induction context, 
indicate that the majority of teachers are motivated to begin teaching by 
their enjoyment of children >_nd school and that they maintain a very positive 
attitude about teaching across the induction year. Indeed, all of the new 
teachers at the end of their first year said that they would decide to begin 
teaching if they had that decision to make over again. This is encouraging 
given the disturbing statistic that 15 percent of new teachers not in 
structured induction programs leave the profession after the first year 
(Schlechty and Vance, 1S83). 

Over the past several years, there has been considerable attention given 
to the perils of beginning teaching (Glassberg, 1979; Sprinthall and 
Hiies-Sprinthall, 1983; Veenman, 1984). More specifically, teachers entering 
the profession without induction support suffer "reality shock" in which 
there is a collapse of ideals, formed in the process of teacher training, 
under the tremendous pressures of classroom teaching. It is a tribute to the 
concept of teacher induction that the new teachers in this program maintained 
a very positive attitude about teaching. This may be because the induction 
support offered to the new teachers served to lessen the teaching pressures 
they experienced. Almost all of the new teachers did say, however, that 
teaching is different from what they had expected in that teaching and 
aspects of time management were considerably more difficult than they had 
anticipated. 

All of the new teachers found a variety of sources of support in dealing 
with the concerns and challenges they face. Somewhat more than half of the 
teachers found support in their teaching colleagues throughout the school 
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year, although the influence of these colleagues declined some across time. 
Interestingly, the clinical support teachers became increasingly relied upon 
for support as the school year progressed, with more than 80% of the teachers 
using them as a source of support at the end of the school year, Scb.ool 
principals were also seen as supportive by some of the teachers, but overall 
school principals were not viewed as a particularly strong source of suppoirt 
by the new teachers. 

First-year teachers are often uncomfortable with those in evaluative 
positions (Fox and Singletary, 1986). In a study by Huffman and Leak (1986), 
new teachers viewed support personnel as "friendly critics" offering 
beneficial feedback and constructive criticism only if the siapport personnel 
were not in a formal evaluative role. In the present induction context, 
clinical support teachers were not involved in the evaluative process. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising that the clinical sxjpport teachers, who 
were offering assistance without assessment (Odell, 1988), were identified by 
the new teachers as ultimately the most supportive in helping to meet the 
challenges "and concerns of beginning teaching. 

With respect to the teaching context, parental and family difficulties 
clearly represent a negative contextual f jictor for the major number of new 
teachers. Obviotosly, this widely recognized contextiml adversity is not 
completely ameliorated by a teacher induction context, and most likely will 
not be eliminated altogether in the absence of broader social change. 

Of the significant categories of support needed by the new teachers that 
were revealed in the present interviews, two changed across time in 
predictable fashions. Support relating to administrative procedures of the 
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school district was more needed at the end of the school year as teachers 
became concerned about their future employment. Support in managing and 
organizing the school day was most needed at the beginning of the school year 
and became less important at the end of the year when the new teachers had 
gained experience as a classroom instructional leader. 

The two most frequently identified needs of the new teachers, thosie of 
support in the instructional process and in maiaaging children, remained 
evident across the school year. In our previous research, the needs of new 
teachers in an induction context were assessed by observing the nature of 
support offered to new teachers by clinical support teachers (Odell, 1986b), 
ajid by recording the questions that new teachers asked of clinical support 
teachers across their first year of teaching (Odell, Loughlin, and Ferraro, 
1987). Both of these approaches yielded data consistent with the present 
interview data in finding that supporting new teachers in the instructional 
process is far and away the most critical aspect of a teacher induction 
program. 

On the other hand, the prior research found that new teachers only 
infrequently asked clinical support teachers for guidance and ideas related 
to managing children and that clinical support teachers rarely offered new 
teachers spontaneous discipline support as compared to other categories of 
support. These data clearly indicated that discipline does n t represent a 
major concern of new teachers. This conclusion is at odds with other data 
obtained using an interview procedure (Veenman, 1984), including the present 
interview data, which show that discipline is a concern of major proportions 
to the new teacher. It may well be that the various methods of assessing the 
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needs of beginning teachers in an induction context tap different dimensions 
of teacher needs. For example, the previously used direct observational 
approaches may be primarily recording the frequency of needed teacher support 
Uhile the present post hoc interview procedure may be primarily assessing the 
intensity of teacher concerns. In other words, discipline problems may not 
occur with a very high frequency for the new teacher, but when they do so, 
they may be perceived by the new teacher to be of considerable intensity. 

The present data do not directly reveal ^Aether the characteristics of 
new teachers in an induction context differ substanti lly from those of new 
teachers not receiving structured :nduction support. However, in contrasting 
the present induction context data with the general literature pertaining to 
the characteristics of new teachers (e.g.. Hawk, 1984; Lottie, 1975; Ryan, et 
al., 1980), it would appear that the teacher induction context may produce 
new teachers who are characterized as being more motivated to continue 
teaching, more open to tlie receipt of support, and more focused on the 
instructional process during their initia' teaching year. 
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Footiiotes 

1 The author expresses her appreciation to the clinicsLL support teachers 
especially, Nancy Cole and Shirley McGuire, who collected and halped analyze 
data for this sttdy and, in^wrtantly, vdio helped the first-year teachers to 
becane better instructional leaders • 

^ Idling Address: Dr. Sandra J. Odell, Director of Elejnentary Teacher 
Induction, Department of Curriculum & Instruction in Multicultural Teacher 
Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 
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'Cable 1 



Teachxng Oiaracteristica Accessed ^ t^- 

iiccessed hy iDdxvidml Interview o^^a . 
Interviews I, h, or jjj^^^ ^teestions During 




Motivation 
Interview I 

Attitude 

Interview II 

Interview III 



Teaching Practice 
Interview Hi 

Challenges 

Interviews I, h 

Si^port Personnel 
Interviews I, h 

Interviews I, II, m 

Concerns 

Interviews I, II, m 

Expectations 
Interviews I, li, m 



Context 
Interviews I, II, m 



Wby did you decide to become 



a teacher? 



What would you do differentlv -in = 

v^j-j-erentiy in a new year? 



Currently what 



are your biggest challenges? 



l°lJSge1?" '^'^'"^ ^^^^ -th the 
Who has been the most helpful 



so far? 



What 



concerns you the most right now? 



v^iierent from what you expected? 

What about this schnnl « 
teaching particulars ^o-^^ity makes 
particularly easy or difficult? 
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Table 2 



Example Cball^e/ 
Concern 



Individualizing math 
activities 

Meeting administra- 
tive expectations 



Accumulating teach- 
ing materials 



c^urviving the first 
year 



Time allocation for 
instruction 

Dealing with parental 
expectations 



Maintaining control 



Needed Support 
Category 



Instruction 
System 



Resource 

Emotional 

Managerial 
P^ntal 

Discipline 



Description 
of Support (Jategory 

Giving information to new teach- 
ers about teaching strategies 

Giving information to new teach- 
ers related to procedures 
and guidelines of the school 
district 

Collecting, disseminating, or 
locating resources for use by 
new teachers 

Offering new teachers personal 
support through empathic listen- 
ing and by sharing experiences 

Helping new teachers manage and 
organize the school day 

Giving new teachers help with 
Ideas related to conferencing 
with parents 

Giving new teachers ideas 
related to managing children 
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Table 3 

Perc^tage of OiallCTge and CcHicem Responses tfade by New Teachers in Each 
C2.t^ory of Needed SuRpoirt for Eadi Interview and for the ^3ean of the Hiree 

Interviews Ccmbinai 



Needed 

Support 

Category- 


Interview I 


Interview II 


Inteirview III 


Mean % 


Ins tniction 


38.4 


56.8 


45.8 


46.3 


Syston 


9.9 


2.8 


20.8 


11.2 


Resource 


3.7 


0.0 


0 0 


1.2 


EmotioriELL 


3.9 


2.8 


6.2 


4.3 


Managerial 


23.3 


13.4 


8.3 


15.0 


Parental 


5.9 


5.5 


6.3 


5.9 


Discipline 


17.1 


18.7 


12.5 


16.1 
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